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Serving The Lord 


HARRI ZEGERIUS 


OMETIMES a few words can set before us 
truth that tests and measures, and perhaps 
convicts. Think, for instance, of the triad in 
Romans 12:11 in which the Apostle Paul enjoins 
Christians to be “not slothful in business, fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord.” At the end of a busy 
church season, we might well set the temperature 
chart of our past year’s ministry over against this 
Biblical norm. 

For the Christian pastor “‘not slothful in busi- 
ness” obviously does not mean diligence in ma- 
terial matters first of all. Christian ministers are 
spiritual servants of the great Christ who said, “I 
am the good shepherd . . . the good shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep.’ At various times 
the Good Shepherd extended the urgency of His 
own life to the lives of His followers by saying, 
“Go ye... Feed my sheep . . . Even as my Father 
sent me, so send I you.” 

In the light of that commissioning, could we 
say then that “not slothful in business’ for the 
minister bespeaks an ever-ready willingness to 
give strength and heart and life for the needs of 
others? In the continuing demands of an accus- 
tomed congregation, that will mean to bear peo- 
ple’s frailties and burdens, and faithfully to un- 
fold to them the way of salvation and the riches 
of the Christian life. In a newly assumed congre- 


gation it will mean to have a ready heart for the 


“strangers” who suddenly become brothers and 
sisters in a new sense by our acceptance of a task 
—their sorrows our sorrows, their welfare our 
concern. And as far as evangelism is concerned, 
it will mean to have “compassion on the multi- 
tude,” to be concerned for and plead with those 
who care not, and to have a self-forgetting pas- 
sion for souls which will proclaim and plead 
where proclamation and pleading are not wanted. 

Yet, can there be such true diligence without a 
fervent spirit? Too easily an accepted task be- 
comes commonplace, the dream loses glory, 


hands become weak, sometimes palsied with un- 
willingness. Too readily we back away in fear 
from a difficult situation. Usually the lack is 
spiritual; the fervency is gone. 

Someone has translated fervent as “boiling” 
and it is a good picture; the kettle must be on the 
fire. The soul must be in prayer, in touch with 
the Holy Spirit, in much-needed fellowship with 
Christ. The strength is of God. For the commis- 
sioned disciples, Pentecost was the empowering 
touch of God upon their lives. It was rushing 
wind in the sails of life, tongues of fire, courage, 
fervency. Even Christ, the Son of God, found 
the strengthening of His life in the midnight 
hours upon the hillside in prayer. Fervency is de- 
rived from the Word, and from prayer, and from 
Christ in the heart through the Holy Spirit. 

The most significant test no doubt is, “Whom 
do we serve?” Do we bring a hesitant, apologetic 
message; do we feax to proclaim the sin of man 
and the grace of God; do we obscure the cross 
because it may be a stumbling block; or are we 
ashamed of the Gospel, the power of God unto 
salvation—and all because we “love the praise of 
men more than the praise of God”? For whom 
are we working? To whom are we responsible? 
Are we serving the Lord? 

Harry Rimmer tells of an evening service in 
which he saw a beloved aunt enter the church 
during the opening devotions. Conscious of her 
deep Biblical knowledge, he switched from his 
half-prepared evening sermon to one he had well- 
prepared for a special occasion the next Sunday. 
And at the end of the service he was much 
pleased at her, “Well done, Harry.” Then sud- _ 
denly the thought struck his heart, “If I'll switch 
sermons for an aunt, what ought I do for Jesus 
Christ who is always at my side?” For a long 
time afterward, when preaching, he left his study 


- door ajar at the rear of the platform, and left 
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SEMINARY HIGHLIGHTS 


4 ew Adelphic Society has profited from a high 
degree of student participation this spring. 
February 2, Professor W. Goulooze invited the 
society to meet in his home at which time Bernard 
Brunsting presented a discussion on Tithing. In 
March students were invited to hand in questions 
and they were discussed informally at the society 
meeting. In April Professor R. C. Oudersluys was 


host at his home, and a panel discussion on World 


Problems was held with Ray Rewerts, Gideon 
Wolbrink, and Arjo Nijk as leaders. On March 
9th the North Holland Church entertained Adel- 
phic. The pastor, Rev. M. Folkert, ’41, and Mr. 
Berlin Bosman, the chairman of the building 
committee, conducted the group on a tour of 
their beautiful new building and also led in a dis- 
cussion on “Problems of a Building Program.” 
On April 15 the Rev. Spencer De Jong, ’34, Na- 
tional Director of the American Home Bible 
League, spoke to Adelphic on his work and 
showed the sound color film, “Bearing Precious 
Seed.” 


In April Alpha Chi, the pre-seminary society 
on the Hope College campus, entertained Adel- 
phic in the parlors of Third Church. Dr. Joseph 
Zsiros, exchange professor from the Hungarian 
Reformed Church institution at Sarospatak, Hun- 
gary, and now lecturing in the Bible department 
at Hope, was the featured speaker. 


The annual student banquet for faculty and 
friends was held on the evening of April 29. The 
student body was in charge and entertainment 
was provided by members of the seminary fam- 


ily. The Rev. Herman Rosenberg, ’43, pastor of 
the Central Park Church, inspired and challenged 
his audience to fuller and greater service for 
Christ and His people. 


In April Holland High School sponsored a 
College and Career Day. During that day some 
36 vocations and avenues of life were unfolded 
for the students’ consideration. Significantly, 
church work was given a prominent place. Pro- 
fessor George Mennenga delivered an address 
and led several conferences on that subject 
to large groups of high school boys and girls 
interested in that vital field so close to the heart 
of the seminary. 


A new feature was introduced into the activi- 
ties of Commencement week when faculty and 
students came together on Tuesday, May 11th, 
for a day of retreat. Due to rainy weather the 
place of meeting had to be shifted from Camp 
Geneva to Trinity Church of Holland, but this in 
no way dampened the spirit of the occasion. 
Under the direction of the faculty, the day was 
devoted to preparing the students informationally 
and spiritually for their summer work. Four of 
the professors gave brief talks on various aspects 
of the missionary and pastoral service of the sum- 
mer student. Opening and closing sessions of 
prayer and worship combined to make the day 
one of enjoyable fellowship in the things of the 
mind and of the spirit. 

In the evening, the seminarians with their 
wives came together again for games and a social 
hour, followed by a concluding service of wor- 
ship. At the close of the day the sentiment was 
definitely in favor of making the retreat an an- 
nual affair. 


The annual banquet for the alumni with their — 


wives and friends was held at Trinity Church at 
5:30, Commencement Day. The Rev. Emo Ause- 
ma, 36, presided, and called on the Rev. John 
Bruggers, ’18, for the opening invocation. After 
the ladies of the church had served a delightful 
dinner, the members of the graduating class were 
introduced and received in the alumni association. 
Appropriate resolutions were presented in mem- 
ory of graduates who had been called to higher 
service. Professor William Goulooze, ’28, gave 
the address on the subject, “Match This Hour.” 
The Rev. H. D. Ter Keurst, D.D., 18, gave the 
closing prayer and benediction. 
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During the business meeting before the ban- 
quet the Rev. Morris Folkert, ’41, was elected 
president, the Rev. William Hilmert, ’34, vice 
president, the Rev. Herman Rosenberg, treasurer, 
and the Rev. Henry Mollema, ’11, was retained as 
corresponding secretary. 


The undergraduate students have received 
their summer appointments. They range geo- 
graphically from Auriesville, N. Y., to Dulce, N. 
M., and from Dog Pound, Alberta, Canada, to 
Annville, Kentucky. Students will minister to 
Indians upon reservations as well as to city dwell- 
ers in Chicago. 


Due to selective service during wartime only 
five seniors were graduated this year. However, 


they show promise of doing great work in the 
Kingdom. Harold De Roo will become associate 
pastor at Third Church, Holland. Paul Miller 
will continue as resident pastor of the Byron Cen- 
ter, Michigan, Methodist Church, George Poppen 
has accepted the call to become pastor of the Ot- 
tawa, Michigan, Church, Willem Ietswaart will 
continue postgraduate work at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, and Ralph Ten Clay with his 
wife will proceed to Berkeley, California, for 
language study in preparation for service in China. 


At the spring session the Board of Trustees 
received seventeen new students for the Junior 
Class and five more applications from students 
studying at a distance were acted upon, making a 
total prospective new enrollment of twenty-two 
for the coming year. 


Ritual and Religion 


GEORGE H. MENNENGA 


[gern functions and worship expresses 
itself in two areas. These two areas are rep- 
resented by the form of structure of the taber- 
nacle and the temple. There is the outer court 
of the temple in which the sacrifices are offered 
with all the preliminary operations; then there is 
the holy of holies in which the individual priest 
enters in all solemnity, in quietness of mind and 
spirit, to offer his oblation of worship for him- 
self and his people. 

Although the temple as such is no more, these 
two areas of religious expression remain. On the 
basis of them churches are divided and are char- 
acterized either by the ceremonial and the ritualis- 
tic, or, as quite simple, and at times drab, in the 
execution of the worship in religion. On this 
basis individuals, too, may be divided. The one 
may place his emphasis upon the outward ex- 


_ pression or form of religion, and that alone, 


whereas the other discovers a genuine religious 
experience only in the holy of holies in his own 
life’s relationship to God. 

All through the centuries these two areas have 
been in more or less conflict. Some of the earliest 
and most biting criticisms leveled against our 
Lord were those by the formalists of His day who 
were scrupulously observant of the traditional 
forms and ceremonies of their own religion. It 
was against these that Jesus pronounced some of 
His most scathing woes, and that, because they 
had separated the one area from the other. 


To think, however, that the rulers of the Jews 
in Jesus’ day were the first to over-emphasize the 
purely formal in the religion of the Hebrews is 
to lose sight of some of the greatest move- 
ments and emphases in the centuries preced- 
ing the Christian era. As early as Samuel, at the 
beginning of the Hebrew Monarchy, there is al- 
ready the pertinent observation given by this 
prophet, ‘“To obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams” (1 Sam. 15:22). 

It is a rather evident and significant observation 
that it was in times of great national crises in 
Israel that the prophetic voices were raised and 
heard in behalf of true religion to urge a return 
to a vital spiritual relationship of the people to 
their own God. Israel’s great religious teachers, 
the prophets, made their appearance in times of 
religious decadence, at times when the form of 
religion had taken the place of the spirit. When 
real crises appeared in her national life, Jehovah 
provided Israel with thundering prophetic voices 
to bring the people back again to Himself. 

When Israel had experienced contact with the 
fertility cults in the land of promise and sub- 
sequent defection, Samuel appeared as one among 
the great prophets. Again, when the great As- 
syrian world empire of its day in all its cruelty 
swept down upon Palestine, endangering the very 
existence of the Hebrew commonwealth, the great 
prophetic quartette of the eighth century was 
raised up to call men back again to God; so also 
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when the great Nebuchadnezzar went on his ram- 
page for world conquest, it was a Jeremiah who 
countered against a mere formalism in religion by 
urging a return to a vital spiritual content of 
Judah’s religion. The contemporary relevancy of 
this observation is quite obvious. 

As a means of revelation for and education of 
the Hebrews there was a legitimate and necessary 
place for ritual in their religion. It, too, in the 
economy of divine revelation was to make its 
contribution to the unfolding of the divine plan 
as expressed in the words of the poet: 

“One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 

As is so often the case, however, that which 
was intended to serve as a means to an end tended 
to become an end in itself. Ritual in Hebrew 
religion falls into this category. The story of the 
professional priest, Amaziah, in his contact with 
the non-professional prophet, Amos, fairly illus- 
trates what had taken place in the course of years 
in the way of deterioration of the purposes of 
religious ritual. The priest represented the inter- 
ests of the king and the court to safeguard it; the 
prophet opposed it in the name of true and 
undefiled religion. The priest, too, cast a reflection 
upon the prophetic order when he urged Amos, 
“O thou seer, go, flee thou away into the land 
of Judah, and there eat bread and prophesy there” 
(Amos 7:12); against this the prophet defended 
himself when he reminded Amaziah that he was 
not a prophet nor a prophet’s son, hereby ob- 
viously referring to the order, or the schools of 
the prophets which had degenerated into ill 
repute. 

Here was a conflict of prophetic realism with 
sacerdotal professionalism. “Amos, the prophet, 
and Amaziah, the priest, represent two different 
worlds, worlds that are always in conflict, and 
that can never understand each other. The court- 
ier, the representative of luxury, fashion and con- 
venience, stands now face to face with a stern, 
strong man, who is a type of simplicity of religion 
and the supremacy of conscience.” ' 

The priest had his interest .in the forms of 
worship, whereas the prophet’s interest was large- 
ly in conduct commensurate with religious wor- 
ship; the priest placed his emphasis upon ritual, 
the prophet on the spirit in worship; the priest 
looked back upon ¢radition with an interest in 
maintaining it with its roots in the past; the 
prophet looked round about him, saw the present 
with its needs of the ordinary common folk, and 


emphasized the adoption of a beneficent attitude 
of mind and heart. The prophet could not recon- 
cile attendance at feasts, elaborate sacrifices, and 
the scrupulous observance of the technique of 
religious forms with the “fleecing of the poor,” 
the robbing of the widows and the building of 
large estates by means of unscrupulous bribery 
and other legal and commercial trickery. The 
priests occupied a vital place in the life of the 
Hebrews, inasmuch as they alone had access to 
the holy of holies. But, “the prophets,” says 
Woelfkin, ‘tare men who brood under the eaves 
of eternity. They catch a vision of a divine pres- 
ence, purpose and power, and summon men to 
fall into step with the Almighty.” 2 


Worship by means of an extensive and elab- 
orate ritual takes on a material embodiment with 
a tendency to have the worshipper serve and 
worship not by deliberate conscious choice, but 
according to law and usage. With the elaboration 
of ritual a danger arises that the real and only 
purpose of ritual is lost so that what ought to be 
secondary actually becomes primary. There is 
every reason to believe that the Hebrews were 
tremendously influenced by the religious cults 
and practices of the surrounding nations, in- 
fluences causing defection into similar practices 
and emphases in religious observances. Professor 
George Adam Smith maintains that the prophets 
were raised up when they were to prevent having 
the religion of the Hebrews become so thozoughly 
saturated with pagan superstitions as to lose its 
uniqueness and essentially distinctive characteris- 
tics. When thus the prophets arose to attack the 
ritual and sacrifice they created a disturbance the 
repercussions of which swept throughout Israel 
and have come down through the centuries. 


Did, however, the prophets condemn all ritual ? 
It is always necessary to take into account the 
actual historical situation in which the prophet 
lived and out of which he spoke. A striking con- 
trast of attitudes toward ritual among the Hebrew 
prophets is revealed by a study of key passages 
from their writings. 

In the first, or earlier group, Amos rejected 
deliberately as of no value, the assembling of the 
Hebrews, their feasts and their offerings (5:21- 
24). Hosea spoke similarly, “For I desire good- 
ness and not sacrifice; and the knowledge of God 
more than burnt offerings (6:6). Isaiah dis- 
couraged the objective expression of religion by 
ceremony in declaring, “Bring me no more vain 
oblations.” Jehovah will not have of the blood 
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of their bullocks and lambs, nor will He endure 
their trampling in His holy courts; He accuses the 
people of engaging in lip service with their heart 
far removed from Him (1:11-17; 29:13). 


Jeremiah, approximately a century later, went 
so far as to say that God had not given command- 
ment for burnt offerings and sacrifices in the 
Mosaic legislation (7:22). He attacked two 
prominent features of Hebrew religion: the con- 
fidence in the temple itself and the false security 
placed in the sacrificial systems in connection with 
it. Professor Welch points out that this prophet 
was uncompromising in his attitude and condem- 
nation. He condemned ritual per se without any 
contingency. He evidently condemned the prin- 
ciple as well as the practice of ritual, not only the 
misuse of it, but the very use of it as a means to 
religious life, growth and security. He rejected 
the cult as cult with all its accessories thought by 
the priests and the people alike to be necessary for 
religion. Many thought it to be sufficient. 


Ezekiel, a younger contemporary, also active 
during the Chaldean period of crisis, saw in re- 
ligious institutions and observances. more value 
than did Jeremiah. There is a reason for this 
difference in attitude. Jeremiah was in the very 
presence of a corrupt worship and a temple pol- 
luted by insincere worshippers; but Ezekiel in a 
foreign land, away from the immediate worship 
abominations, nevertheless, knowing about them, 
could and did predict a restoration of the temple 
and its worship in a new and purified form. Being 
a priest as well as prophet, Ezekiel obviously did 
look forward with enthusiasm to a time when 
that which was destroyed should be revived again 
for God’s chosen ones, renewed in purpose and 
in meaning. The closing chapters in his book, 
forty to forty-eight, though not to be taken liter- 
ally but as an ideal, present a highly developed 
ritual in religion. 


There was a reason for Ezekiel’s attitude. It 
was quite obvious to him, that, should a people 
after the exile be bound together again in a unity, 
it would need a unifying factor. Ezekiel looked 
upon the outward expression of religion and wor- 
ship as that factor. The restored temple with its 
ritual and its worship in the restoration under the 
leadership of Haggai, Zechariah and Ezra, the 
scribe, served as a focus upon which the thinking 
of the people and their hopes were concentrated, 
for the temple would serve as a symbol and 
pledge of Jehovah’s presence with His people 


despite the destruction of all national lite and 
power. 


Did, then, the prophets condemn ritual as such? 
Did they contradict each other as spokesmen for 
God? Were their denunciations absolute or rela- 
tive? Various opinions are being held in answer 
to these questions. Professor J. M. P. Smith main- 
tains that Amos is not protesting against sacrifices 
as such, but against making ritual do service for 
character and right conduct.? So also Professor 
T. H. Robinson says, “The pre-exilic prophets 
would not perhaps have swept it away (the 
ritual) ; their concern was to see that men realized 
that religion was a moral, spiritual thing, not 
merely a ritual one.” * The Dutch scholar, Eerd- 
mans, observes in effect that the emphasis laid by 
the prophets on the ethical will of God by no 
means involves that they were representatives of 
an exclusively ethical religion. The cult did have 
its significance. 


On the other hand, scholars like Hoelscher, 
Westphal and others express agreement in general 
with the view taken by Mitchell when he says, 
“Thus Amos, strongly as he insisted upon justice 
and mercy and other moral qualities, refused to 
recognize the forms of religious practice in his 
day as obligatory, and the greatest of the prophets 
as his successors taught the same doctrine.” 5 


It is possible to adopt a view and interpretation 
that is neither the one extreme nor the other, by 
observing the relationship of the prophets’ min- 
istry and message to the particular age in which 
they were active. Furthermore, it is well to ob- 
serve also a relativeness in the prophets’ utter- 
ances. John Calvin is quite insistent that there is 
present in the prophetic messages of the condem- 
nation of ritual, a certain conditional and contin- 
gent element. He speaks of this relativeness by 
pointing to antecedent attitudes and teachings, 
when, for example, Samuel in the early period of 
the monarchy refused to acknowledge sacrifices 
without obedience. Samuel said, “To obey is 
better than sacrifice, and to hearken (is better) 
than the fat of rams.” So also Hosea. He, too, has 
the element of relativeness in his message, ‘The 
knowledge of Jehovah is more than burnt-offer- 
ings.” This interpretation of these passages seems 
plausible and undoubtedly acceptable to most 
Bible students. It will not, however, explain 
Jeremiah’s attitude and emphasis, particularly in 
the light of his contemporary, Ezekiel’s emphasis 
upon ritual. 
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Note what Jeremiah said, “For I spake not unto 
your fathers nor commanded them in the day that 
I brought them out of the land of Egypt, con- 
cerning burnt-offerings and sacrifices.” In other 
words, the legal and the moral code stand as 
having been given by Jehovah, but, according to 
Jeremiah, Levitical legislation was not from God 
at the time. 


Professor Welch says, “There you have it, Jer- 
emiah deliberately condemned all ritual per se for 
he found no basis for it in divine legislation.” 
Calvin, on the other hand, in an ingenious inter- 
pretation points out that the practice of sacrifices 
on the part of the Hebrews was displeasing to 
God because they used them only as external signs 
without spiritual content. They had so subverted 
what God had instituted, that He would not 
acknowledge what they did as having been com- 
manded by Him.* 

Dummelow, a British scholar, when comment- 
ing on this attitude of Jeremiah, says, “This need 
not be more than a forcible oratorical expression, 
not meaning that no ceremonial laws were given 
to Israel when brought out of Egypt, but that in 
the promulgation of the Ten Commandments on 
Sinai there was no direction concerning sactri- 
fice.” 7 Dummelow is followed by the majority of 
recent scholars. It seems that some such interpreta- 
tion must be taken, otherwise the only alternative 
is to go with Welch all the way and say that Jere- 
miah condemned all ritual and form in religion as 
obnoxious to God. 

A legitimate and adequate evaluation of the 
prophetic messages concerning the ceremonial in 
religion is that they were neither exclusively ethi- 
cal in their teaching nor purely ritualistic. The 
emphasis upon the one or the other is very largely 
determined by the historical background in which 
the prophets ministered. They looked upon ritual 
as a vehicle and a means for the expression of 
the spiritual content of their religion. They rec- 
ognized an inherent mystical symbolism in the 
forms of religion that portrayed and revealed 
God’s great redemptive purpose and presence in 
the world. They recognized that “Being is higher 
than doing, for being is the source of doing and 
determines its worth . . . man reaches the highest, 
not by fulfilling a number of enactments, but by 
being filled with and transfigured by a single 
great and ruling principle.” * In their thinking, in 
the words of Woelfkin, ‘Place and form are in- 
cidental; spirit and reality are vital. Any place is 
holy ground where the soul communes with the 


Infinite; no place and no form is sacred if it leaves 
the soul in the outer court of material things.” 
What the great religious teachers of the Old 
Testament emphasized Jesus re-emphasized and 
vitalized in His teachings and practice. He was 
baptized and He fasted; He attended the syna- 
gogue and observed the Sabbath as an institution 
for man; He attended the passover feast and in- 
stituted the holy sacrament as a permanent mem- 


orial. To the Pharisees He said, “Ye tithe mint — 


and rue and every herb, and pass over justice and 
the love of God: but these ought ye to have done 
and not to leave the other undone.” 

On the other hand, the Lord Jesus rebelled 
against the observance of the traditions of the 
elders and religious institutions as mere forms 
that lacked spiritual content for the devotees. He 
gave concreteness to the great principles of re- 
ligion, worship and conduct. Listen to Him as he 
probes into the very heart of man when he said, 
“If therefore thou art offering thy gift at the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way, first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.” 
What a significant comment on the relation of 
ritual, religion, and ethics! The Master had dis- 
covered long since that it is much easier to wor- 
ship than to love; to tithe than to serve; to fast 
than to exercise an unalloyed spirit of fraternity. 
“Neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem shall 
ye worship the Father. .. God is a Spirit, and they 
that worship him, must worship in spirit and 
truth.” 

Paul, too, has his contribution to this general 
thought. He also vitalized what his great pre- 
decessors taught. He circumcised, he attended the 
Hebrew feasts, he recommended the laying aside 
of a contribution each week for the Lord in pro- 
portion as the Lord had blessed. But, when 
writing to the Romans, he also said, ‘If any man 
hath not the Spirit of Christ he is none of his.” 
It is that same great thought the Apostle works 
out so beautifully in poetic form when writing to 
the Corinthians (1 Cor. 13). Knowledge, creedal 
adherence, observance of the holy sacraments, 
philanthropy and even martyrdom are nothing in 
themselves unless they are based upon, permeated 
with and motivated by love and the Spirit of 
Christ. 

There is a vital place for ritual and form in 
worship to beautify, to ennoble and to make it 
effective. But, it must ever remain a means to 
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the end of worshipping God in the beauty of 
spiritual holiness. 

What God’s prophetic spokesmen of the cen- 
turies vehemently proclaimed, particularly in times 
of great crises, needs to be proclaimed today by 
His chosen prophets. I recall what Professor 
Henry Hospers said, not only once, but again and 
again to those young men in this seminary not so 
long after World War I. Said he in effect, that 
this period of reconstruction needs prophetic 
voices as never before; and, incidentally, he added 
a doubt as to whether there ever would be a 
period in the life of the nation and the church 
like the one at that particular time. If that 
revered saint were with us today, I am inclined to 
think that he would agree that if there ever was 
a time that the Church of the living Christ needed 
to be wide awake, when God’s own chosen 
prophets needed to re-emphasize and re-vitalize a 
fervent religious life and faith, that time is now. 
It is imperative to inculcate anew a conviction that 
the elemental laws of humanity, of right ethical 
and moral conduct, are as eternally necessary as 
are the innate tendencies to worship. 

May the Church increasingly feel her respon- 
sibility and privilege of extending her religious 
life and function beyond the outer court, even 
beyond the holy of holies, of reaching out in our 


present age with a prophetic voice moulding the 
world of thought and of men. 


“Formed in the faith: 
These things shall be: a loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls 
And light of knowledge in their eyes. 
Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live and comrades free; 
In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity.” 
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Progress toward Union 


RAYMOND E. BECKERING 


HETHER the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica should or should not enter into or- 
ganic union with the United Presbyterian Church 
of North America is an issue currently being 
studied and discussed in all sections of our church. 
The proposal to unite, coming as it does when 
the whole world order seems to be disintegrating, 
offers to us the kind of a challenge that comes 
but rarely in a denomination’s life time. Who 
knows but that we are come to the Kingdom for 
such a time as this? It is possible that we are 
preparing for one of those great, luminous hours 
when for the sake of the King and His Kingdom 
lesser loyalties are giving way to greater ones. 
Are we not already beginning to sense the thrill 
that can come only when we submit to the Lord’s 
own truth when He declared, “For whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it: but whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake, the same will save it” 
(Luke 9:24) ? 


Because the proposal to unite is so tremendous 
in its own nature and in its implications for our- 
selves, the entire church, the nation, and the 
world, we have wisely felt that we dare not rush 
into an answer. Very early in the consideration 
of the matter it was sensed that the originally 
determined date for final action did not allow 
sufficient time for a thorough treatment of it. 
Consequently, by the decision of the highest 
bodies of both communions, we are devoting a 
longer period to the cultivation of acquaintance 
and the laying of all necessary ground work. 
According to the most recently approved schedule 
The Revised Plan of Union (1948) has now been 
submitted to the churches. -It comes with the 
intention that it serve as the basis for intensive 
study in local churches and in classical groups. 
This churchwide study will continue into 1949 
and will serve as the basis for the final revision 
to be submitted to General Synod in 1949. The 
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entire plan for union will then be submitted to 
the classes for action during 1949-50. The matter 
may then be resolved at Synod in 1950. 


This present period, given over to study and the 
cultivation of mutual acquaintance, is an ex- 
tremely crucial one, inasmuch as there are areas 
in both denominations in which there is an almost 
total lack of over-lapping, which creates a cir- 
cumstance in which large sections of both 
churches are strangers to each other. This lack 
of duplication seems to be a strong reason for 
union, and it is. But it may also become a mighty 
barrier. Unless we are enlightened and brought 
together in a well-devised exchange of fellowship 
we shall never realize on a wide scale how similar 
we actually are and how natural the union is. 
Mutual confidence and hearty Christian love pro- 
vide the only basis for union and these are possible 
only when acquaintance has been established. 

One cannot help but be impressed by the candor 
with which both denominational groups are ap- 
proaching the issue. No high pressure has been 
exerted, no trickery employed. There has been an 
absence of elements that might lead to suspicion 
either within the denominations or among them. 
If there has been any fault in the proceedings it 
may be that we have withheld enthusiasm. We 
are so involved in our own circumscribed obliga- 
tions that we have been all but lethargic. In 
other instances we have simply been bigoted. If 
we mean business, if we are getting visions of the 
greater things that might be accomplished through 
union under the guidance of our common Lord, 
let us prosecute the matter with devotion! If on 
the other hand we have not honestly decided that 
union is of the Lord let us study the proposed 
plan of union with a deep seriousness so that we 
shall not dismiss it in an unworthy manner. 

Some have felt that we are consuming too much 
time in effecting the union. According to them 
our times urgently demand a more united Protes- 
tantism. We cannot allow unwarranted division 
to separate us as we recommend community to 
the world. The garment of Christ cannot remain 
torn. Those who thus press the consummation of 
union, while being aware of the world’s tragic 
needs and entirely conscientious, are prone to 
forget the absolute necessity of developing a 
strong bond of fellowship, love, and confidence. 
And that takes time! 

As the churches have carried on negotiations it 
has become evident, too, that much time and 
labor should be given to the drafting of doctrinal, 


liturgical, and constitutional statements that 
would be acceptable to both churches as a basis 
for the united church. The plan of union cannot 
be ‘‘a pig in a poke.” Authorized groups, mostly 
all specialists in their fields, have been prayerfully 
and diligently concerned with these formulations. 
They have been completed and have now been 
circulated. It proved to be a yeoman’s job. Many 
of the special sub-committee members have test- 
ified that in their work across denominational 
lines they have felt the leading of the Holy 
Spirit in a fresh and assuring manner. Beneath 
an occasional difference in wording or in non- 
essential practice they have discovered a singular 
unity in faith and life in the two denominations. 
Minor differences of opinion were as frequent be- 
tween committee members from the same denomi- 
nation as they were between those from the two 
denominations. It is the prayer of all of the com- 
mittees that the membership of both churches may 
have the same blessed fellowship in the coming 
months of study as we consult together and pray 
together. All of this preliminary study has taken 
time—much more than had been anticipated. 


Then there is the matter of the boards, the 
educational institutions, missionary work at home 
and abroad, and all of the other agencies of the 
two denominations. All of them have been de- 
veloping broad plans for merger so that in the 
event of a vote for union in 1950 the work of the 
united church will not lag. Because this phase of 
the proceedings has been highly technical, much 
time has been needed. 


Another interesting observation that has come 
to our attention in this whole matter is that the 
average churchman is a conservative! He has a 
disposition to maintain the old forms and oppose 
all that is new. This tendency to conserve has 
been a mighty bulwark in past ages but it may 
be now, as it has frequently been in the past, a 
hindrance to valid progress. That which is very 
old in the history of thought may be very new 
to a given circle of people or to an entire genera- 
tion. That which has been eternally in the mind 
of God has often seemed revolutionary to men. 
Justification by faith is an old doctrine, but to the 
men of the sixteenth century it was amazingly 
new. There is every possibility that our Lord's 
petition for organic unity in John seventeen may 
be the impelling motive at the center of our con- 
sideration of union now. It may be as old as that 
and yet seem drastically new to us of the twentieth 
century. And of all men, Hollanders and Scotch- 
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men are eminently conservers. We should not 
expect ourselves to fly into union—we do not 
operate that way! But it is equally characteristic 
of us that if we are compelled by a great vision 
and moved by God we shall make a success of 
the venture. 

From the records we learn that the Reformed 
Church has been fa: more reticent in union ex- 
perience than has the United Presbyterian Church. 
Upon fifteen different occasions has our sister 
denomination considered the possibility of union 
with other communions. Compared to them we 
have held ourselves singularly aloof. That we 
have not been so warmly wooed before is not a 
compliment to us. That is poignantly so if the 
distinguished Dr. Charles Hodge was right, when 
in connection with a discussion on the denomina- 
tions he wrote, “It is their duty to combine or 
unite in one body, so far as geographical and 
political considerations will permit, wherever and 
whenever the grounds of their separation are in- 
adequate and unscriptural” (The Church and Its 
Polity, pp. 95£). The truth is that our only or- 
ganic experience with another denomination has 
been in a scene of secession. Certainly during her 
long life in America the Reformed Church has not 
been the only true Calvinistic denomination. To 
assert that would be to expose ourselves to the 
kind of a judgment reportedly leveled by Joseph 
Cook of Boston at H. W. Beecher. Mr. Beecher 
had said, “When Joseph Cook gets to heaven, he 
will have left so much of Joseph Cook behind 
that he won't recognize his own identity.” To 
which Mr. Cook replied, ‘‘It is one of this gentle- 
man’s little foibles that he thinks most of the 
orthodoxy and righteousness of this world lie 
behind the ample vest which surrounds his pon- 
derous form. Perhaps eternity may readjust his 
estimate of himself.” The fact that we have not 
built up a union experience has made it imperative 
that we move deliberately. This factor, together 
with the others previously mentioned, explains in 
part the sincere and extended treatment given to 
the overture for union offered to us by the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

In the midst of it all what has become clear to 
us? Are we moving toward union or away from 
it? What insights have been either gained or con- 
firmed ? 

I 

For one thing, to all who have followed the 
studies it has become more and more evident that 
in the effort to bring the Reformed Church and 


the United Presbyterian Church together we are 
not violating the historical perspective. Our or- 
igins are common. We have risen from identical 
stock. We are both Calvin inspired and Geneva 
born. That which God accomplished through 
Calvin became so vital and expansive that it 
spilled over the walls of Geneva in record-break- 
ing time into almost every country and city of 
Europe. Before long there were either Reformed 
or Presbyterian churches (the names may be used 
interchangeably depending on the emphasis, 
whether it be doctrinal or organizational) almost 
everywhere. In the course of time the churches 
assumed national characteristics, using the lan- 
guages and embodying the traditions peculiar to 
their locations. Because the Reformed faith was 
so virile, because it offered so much to the people, 
it became irrepressible. The inevitable happened. 
There was not one Reformed church, there were 
many. Prevailing European circumstances de- 
manded it. 


But now the Reformed Church has come to 
America. Part of it via Holland, part via Scot- 
land, etc. Here in America the conditions that 
originally made separate existences necessary 
simply do not prevail. We, Americans all, have 
a common language, a common national tradition, 
just one nation to conserve for God and His use. 
From the historical standpoint we are discussing 
not so much union as re-union! To read Calvin is 
to feel that right now and among us a dream of 
his is coming into actual fulfillment. Certainly it 
was the Saviour’s prayer—‘‘that they all may be 


one. 
II 


Another fact that has been emerging during 
these months, and now years, of exploration is 
that in the periods of our separate existences, 
first in the old countries and more recently in the 
United States, neither one of the two denomina- 
tions has assimilated elements that might serve to 
alienate us now, making union inadvisable. If 
during the centuries of individual denominational 
existence either one of us had surrendered the 
faith or introduced practices that were not con- 
sistent with our origins, we might have reason to 
look askance at one another and forthrightly dis- 
miss thoughts of merger. Those characteristics 
that we were accustomed to think of as the dis- 
tinguishing marks of the Reformed Church have 
been found equally evident in the United Presby- 
terian Church! Both of us have consistently in- 
sisted upon high educational and spiritual stand- 
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ards for the ministry, both of us have been strong 
believers in Christian higher education; both have 
been intensely active in missions, carrying out 
programs that are among the finest; both have 
tried to take adequate care of the aged ministers, 
of their widows and orphans; both have insisted 
upon a strong Christian education program in the 
local church; both have maintained a high rever- 
ence for the Word of God, the Sacraments, and 
the Lord’s Day. Throughout the years the two 
denominations have been among the highest in 
the nation in per capita giving! 

It has been said often that the differences that 
exist between us as denominations are no greater 
than those that already exist within each denomi- 
nation. The great wonder is that we have existed 
side-by-side here in America for these generations 
without ever before seriously considering union! 
And these differences—whether within the de- 
nomination or between the denominations—are 
legitimate since all of them are within the frame- 
work of historical Calvinism. The genius of Pro- 
testantism is that members of the same household 
of faith may vary in minor elements without 
vitiating the great foundations of unity. Roman- 
ism demands rigid uniformity; Protestantism 
never does. It can’t! It is democratic, not totalitari- 
an. Again and again in the life of the Protestant 
Church forces have arisen to move us to an abso- 
lute uniformity—but that is not being Reformed! 


Both of the churches have held the truth in 
love, each recognizing that, though it possesses 
the gifts of the Lord, it constitutes only a part 
of that greater body of which Christ is the head. 
Dr. A. H. Strong, referring to these matters in 
connection with comment on such verses of 
Scripture as: ““Be ye of the same mind one toward 
another” (Rom. 12:16); “Now I beseech you, 
that ye all speak the same thing, and that there 
be no divisions among you, but that ye be per- 
fected together in the same mind and in the same 
judgment” (I Cor. 1:10); and “giving diligence 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace” (Eph. 4:3), goes on to say, ‘These ex- 
hortations to unity are not here counsels to passive 
submission, such as might be given under a hier- 
archy, or to members of a society of Jesuits; they 
are counsels to cooperation and harmonious judg- 
ment. Each member, while forming his own 
opinions under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
is to remember that the other members have the 
Spirit also, and that a final conclusion as to the 
will of God is to be reached only through compar- 


ison of views. The exhortation to unity is there- 
fore an exhortation to be open-minded, docile, 
ready to subject our opinions to discussion, to 
welcome new light with regard to them, and to 
give up any opinion when we find it to be in the 
wrong. The church in general is to secure unani- 
mity by moral suasion only; though, in case of 
wilful and perverse opposition to its decisions, 
it may be necessary to secure unity by excluding 
an obstructive member, for schism” (Systematic 
Theology, p. 904). 

One of the finest things that can be said about 
any denomination can be said about these two 
now conferring on union—in true Protestant style 
they have held to the faith, finding it possible 
withal to cooperate with other great bodies in 
doing the work of the Lord. In this temperament 
we are commonly devoted to cooperation more 
than censure, to construction more than destruc- 
tion. 

Ill 


On the more positive side impelling reasons for 
union have been presenting themselves. It is not 
enough to say that there are no reasons why we 
should not unite. The average man is asking for 
the reasons for merger. In the Church Herald of 
April 4, 1947, seventeen considerations favoring 
union were published. The list was drawn up by 
the Joint Committee on Union at its Chicago 
meeting on March 7, 1947. Since that time the 
considerations have been quite generally dis- 
cussed. Not a single one of them has been re- 
jected! Additions have been made to such an 
extent that it would seem that the burden of 
proof resides with those who look with disfavor 
upon merger. 

Certainly, union now would give us of the 
Reformed Church of this generation a new sense 
of the “Holy, Catholic Church.” We believe in 
that Church only as we are willing to practice it. 
That does not mean union for union’s sake, union 
at any cost. But to us is offered a venture in 
catholicity that entails no sacrifice of conviction 
on our part. For a long time we have been aware 
of the startling fact that we have not moved into 
the American community in a really effective way. 
We have not necessarily been too interested in 
people of Dutch extraction, but we have not been 
effective enough in reaching others for Christ and 
His Church. In a nation such as ours a truly 
Christian Church does not exist for the perpet- 
uation of a racial or national tradition but for the 
ingathering of all men. What a time we some- 
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times have in our effort to distinguish between 
tradition and Christianity! A church needs folk 
of a variety of blood, of social standing, and 
background to bring out its best. 

So much is it so that we have not made ad- 
equate impact upon our American culture that in 
introducing ourselves to the average “outsider” 
we describe ourselves as Presbyterian! It does 
seem that under God we may be able to derive a 
new vitality, new passion, new techniques from 
these brethren in the faith who have so much to 
offer us. If their best were added to our best, 
what a church would emerge! 

Somehow, in these days we must carry on our 
Christian work in the ever present consciousness 
that 60 per cent of our citizens are members of 
no church whatsoever! Union now would dem- 
onstrate to this world of men, so largely un- 
acquainted with Christ and His Church, that 
there is an essential love and unity among us 
Christians. As a denomination we may not be 
able to do much to eliminate the denominational 
confusion in the mind of the average American; 
but we can take away at least one barrier, and we 
can do it without the sacrifice of any of our great 
convictions. What must the average American, 
who is beginning to hunger for God and His 
gtace, think about the offerings of Protestantism 
when he reads the church page in the Saturday 
evening paper? It’s an utter confusion of tongues 
to him! Distressed, he may turn to cynicism. Or, 
of course, there is the Roman Church! In great 


part we exist by God's grace for Him. If we have 
a unity, let us demonstrate it. 


Our churches, brought into a single fellowship, 
could do so much more than either one of us could 
do separately. The attention of the denomination 
should be called to a recent development on the 
west coast. For a long time both the Reformed 
Church and the United Presbyterian Church have 
been looking forward to the day when each 
would have a denominational college on the 
coast. This frontier is demanding so much! But 
as separate denominations there is no way of 
estimating when each would be strong enough to 
support a school of its own. The facts and figures 
involved in establishing and maintaining a college 
are all but frightening. Separately, not for a long, 
long time! Together, relatively soon! For that 
reason, the two communions on the west coast 
are already thinking in terms of and working 
toward a jointly sponsored college and hoping 
and praying that the day may soon come when 
in organization we may be one. This is but a 
single iltustration of what may be accomplished 
in many areas. In union there is strength. And 
we can have union without the sacrifice of the 
truth, as we see it. 


On this issue, in these tragic days, let our 
church honestly, sincerely face the proposal for 
union! Let us eagerly study it, prayerfully con- 
sider it, wholeheartedly do it, if it should be the 
will of God. 


The Ordo Salutis 


AS DEVELOPED BY THE DUTCH THEOLOGIAN HERMAN BAVINCK 
JEROME B. DE JONG 


T ODAY the order of soteriological exper- 
iences is no longer clearly defined; therefore 
it is the purpose of this thesis to study the ordo 
salutis of Dr. Bavinck to discover his method of 
explaining the application of redemption and to 
note his contribution to that field of thought. He 
has made a profound contribution to Reformed 
theology both in the Netherlands and in America. 

Dr. Bavinck was born on December 13, 1854, 
in Hoogeveen, Netherlands. He received his 
doctor's degree in 1880 from the university at 
Leyden where he had gone in order that he might 
become acquainted with the modern theology of 
his day. From 1882 to 1902 Dr. Bavinck was a 
professor at Kampen, the theological school of 
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the Christian Reformed Church. In 1902 he be- 
came professor in the Free University of Amster- 
dam. During his life time he made two trips to 
America. He died on July 29, 1921. As a theo- 
logian, he exceeds the renowned Dr. Abraham 
Kuyper, his contemporary. 


The ordo salutis describes the process by which 
the work of salvation is subjectively realized in 
the heart and life of a sinner. The sinner becomes 
a partaker of the work accomplished by Christ 
and applied to the heart through the Holy Spirit. 
There is no established experiential order in this 
conception, nor a mechanical order that works 
ipso facto, but rather this is a logical arrangement 
of the parts of the ordo salutis as experienced by 
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the believer. According to Dr. Bavinck there are 
four groups of benefits to be considered in the 
study of the ordo salutis: calling (with regenera- 
tion, in a narrower sense, faith and conversion), 
justification, sanctification, and glorification. 


In order clearly to understand the meaning of 
Dr. Bavinck’s ordo salutis, it is necessary to con- 
sider each section of the doctrine separately. 


Calling refers to that act of God by which men 
are called to accept his salvation. This call is 
through the Word of God. The external calling 
must be extended to all men everywhere. It is a 
token of God's eternal love. It is the preaching 
of the claims of God upon the fallen creature. 
The internal calling is efficacious to salvation. 
There is a need of this call because men are dead 
in trespasses and sins. 


Bavinck includes regeneration, faith and con- 
version in this first section. Regeneration is the 
act of God which implants the seed of the new 
life in the soul. Bavinck speaks of regeneration 
in a broader and a narrower sense. He expresses 
the opinion that Scripture speaks of regeneration 
in three senses: as the beginning of the new life, 
as the moral renewal of men, and as the restora- 
tion of the whole world in its original perfection. 


Faith is the product of regeneration. Real 
faith, ie. saving faith, is the result of the im- 
planting of the seed of regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit. Internal calling causes the seed of regen- 
eration to come to fruition in the conscious life 
of a man (faith) and in his ethical life (conver- 
sion). 

The next section is on justification. Justification 
is defined as a gracious but righteous act of God 
by which He, as judge, declares the sinner to be 
free from guilt and punishment and gives him 
eternal life. Justification includes forgiveness of 
sins and the right to eternal life. Bavinck divides 
justification into two parts. Active justification is 
the declaration of God that, in the case of the 
sinner under consideration, the demands of the 
law are met. Passive justification takes place in 
the heart of the sinner, as an internal act, rather 
than an external act. The Bible, in speaking of 
justification, is usually speaking of this phase of 
justification. There were those in Bavinck’s day, 
especially Dr. A. Kuyper, who spoke of eternal 
justification which took place because of the 
covenant of salvation, but Bavinck discredits this 
view because it fails to distinguish between God's 
plans and their fulfillment. 
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Sanctification may be defined as that gracious 
and continuous operation of God's Spirit, by 
which He delivers the justified sinner from the 
pollution of sin, renews his whole nature in the 
image of God, and enables Him to perform good 
works. At this point Bavinck discusses the mysti- 
cal union. The Lutheran theologians view it an- 
thropologically and, therefore, for them it comes 
into being only after justification, regeneration, 
and active faith. However, Reformed theologians 
had a different idea. The mystical union had its 
inception in the covenant of salvation. Here 
Christ becomes head of the elect and their Re- 
deemer. There is no fellowship with the merits 
of Christ unless there is first of all fellowship 
with His person. True sorrow for sin and a hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness, all these things 
flow forth from the mystical union. 


The last topic of which Dr. Bavinck speaks is 
glorification. He recognizes that this is to be 
treated in “final things,’ but it, nevertheless, 
is a very real part of the order of salvation and 
therefore cannot be separated from it. His defini- 
tion of the term would be that state where the 
soul is made perfect and freed from all sin, and 
where one day it will be reunited with a glorified 
body. 

Other Reformed theologians, such as Kuyper, 
Berkhof, Strong, Hodge, and Dubbink, agree sub- 
stantially with Dr. Bavinck’s ordo. 

Bavinck criticizes the Lutheran ordo salutis at 
some length. The first Lutheran ordo salutis was 
quite simple, consisting of three parts: contrition 
(penitence and sorrow because of sin), faith (the 
act of recognition, affirmation, reception and 
trust), and good works (good works in sanctifi- 
cation). More recent Lutheran theologians, such 
as Luthardt, set forth a far more elaborate order. 


Luthardt’s order is as follows: calling, illumi- 
nation, conversion, repentance, faith, justification, 
regeneration, mystical union, and sanctification. 

Bavinck criticizes the Lutheran ordo salutis in 
the following manner. It comes into being because 
of the covenant of salvation and not vice versa. 
Thus, too, the mystical union comes first and then 
the ordo salutis. There is a difference in the con- 
ception of repentance. Luther emphasized the 
need of preliminary penitence consisting of fear 
and submission to God; whereas Calvin and the 
Reformers emphasized that there is another re- 
pentance, far more important, which comes forth 
from faith and is only possible by union with 
Christ. This lasts all through life. The two 
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fundamental criticisms of the ordo salutis of the 
Lutheran church made by Bavinck are: that 
synergism is possible in the Lutheran system with 
its resistible grace, and that it lacks a teaching 
about the perseverance of saints. 


Bavinck was a great theologian and philoso- 
pher. In reading and studying the writings of 
this great man, one cannot help but note the 
depth of thought and insight. Not one major 
philosophical or theological opinion of his day 
is neglected. All are treated with clearness and 
conscientiousness. This is one of Bavinck’s great 
virtues. His own countrymen emphasize that 
Bavinck freed theology from dead orthodoxy and 
made it a living, vital reality. Bavinck was a man, 
too, who had an eye for modern thought and 
research. This happy tenor of mind gives the 
Reformed theology, fashioned after Bavinck, a 
certain resiliency. Bavinck emphasized the eternal 
plan of God’s redemption as basic to the ordo 
salutis. Also central in His theological thought 
is the finished work of Jesus Christ. Bavinck 
presents Reformed theological thinking with a 
logical and regularly ordered view of the order of 
salvation. Thus he takes account of experiential 
religion and modern psychology, but equally 
presents objective realities and lifts religion from 
a disastrous relativism. 


Bavinck criticizes present-day theologians be- 
cause they try to oversimplify the ordo salutis. 
Bavinck, however, falls prey to the same error. 
He includes regeneration, faith, and conversion 
with external and internal calling under one head, 
calling. Glorification, which he considers to be a 
section in the ordo, he does not discuss at all until 
he gets to eschatology. Perseverance, of which he 
makes so much, he does not even include in the 
ordo salutis as a separate topic. He does discuss 
it under sanctification but then only as a part of 
this subject. 


Bavinck makes a great deal of the mystical 
union and yet he does not include it as a topic 
in the ordo salutis, nor does he discuss it at length 
but in various places refers to it briefly. 


Bavinck emphasizes faith before conversion and 
only incidentally connects it with justification, 
whereas faith is truly the means whereby man is 
justified. This does not suggest, therefore, that 
faith is man’s act because it still remains God’s 
gift. 
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From the basis of this study and these criticisms 
the author of this thesis would develop the ordo 
salutis thus: mystical union, calling, regeneration 
and conversion, faith, justification, sanctification, 
and perseverance. 


There are certain practical lessons one may 
learn from the study of Bavinck’s ordo salutis: 
(1) All our salvation is based upon the finished 
work of Jesus Christ. (2) One must expect all 
things from God, because men are utterly unable 
without Him. (3) The Christian life is a con- 
tinual process, sanctification. (4) God will pre- 
serve His own to the end. 


Serving The Lord 
(Continued from Page 1) 


visible within the study a vacant chair, symboliz- 
ing the presence of Christ. He preached with the 
Savior looking over his shoulder. 


May ours be a triple-tested ministry, diligent 
because warmed at the fire of the Word and 
prayer in His Wondrous Presence, and _per- 
formed not to please men, but with the heart- 
door ajar, and Christ looking on. And may He 
who said, ‘Feed my sheep,” never have to say of 
our ministry, “The hungry sheep looked up and 
were not fed.” 
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Human Destiny, by Pierre Lecomte du Nouy, 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1947. 
Pp. xix—289. $3.50. 

The author of this interesting volume, reputedly one of the 
leading men of science, is interested in the problems of philos- 
ophy and religion. In this book he seeks to demonstrate the 
harmony of science and religion. Manifestly impatient with 
philosophers or men of science who find no purpose in life or 
Mind controlling its processes, he argues for “telefinalism,” by 
which he means the belief in the intervention of an Idea, a 
Will, a supreme Intelligence in the development of the Uni- 
verse. For those men of science and philosophy who feel that 
life just happened as a result of chance du Noiiy feels only 
scorn. To those who would ascribe life to coincidence he 
would say that their hypothesis is unthinkable because “such 
coincidences succeeded each other unceasingly for one thousand 
million years, so that, in the end, man and his brain appeared” 
(pp. 93—94). “Only evolution (directed by a supreme Intel- 
ligence, not a chance adaptation, M. E. O.) could bring forth 
man... He (man) can play with adaptation and acquired 
characters. He will certainly never be able to start an evolu- 
tion” (p. 94). Discussing the laws of probability the author 
tries to show the absurdity of ruling Mind out of the evolution- 
ary process. 

Man’s physical evolution having been completed, God 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, giving him con- 
science and a sense of right and wrong. This gift of conscience 
“signifies that the most important event of evolution has taken 
place. It signifies the appearance of a new discontinuity in 
nature, a discontinuity as deep as that which exists between 
inert matter and organized life.” Such expressions are grati- 
fying when one remembers the deadly Hegelian continuity 
which precluded the possibility of God’s intervening in his 
universe. 

The last part of the book is concerned with the evolution 
of man’s spirit. Du Noiiy had said earlier (p. 133) that 
learned and intelligent people are under obligation to convince 
themselves that there is a God, and that, if they do not believe, 
it may be for sentimental instead of rational reasons. Now he 
discusses the danger that lies in our obstructing the spiritual 
and moral development of man. Nothing is more dangerous 
than intelligence divorced from morality. Sin becomes evident 
and evolution is retarded when man fights the idea of God and 
refuses to distinguish between good and evil. 

Although this volume is stimulating reading I feel that 
there are certain shortcomings. Du Noiiy is writing in the field 
of scientific philosophy, or natural theology, and not Biblical 
theology, so one should not criticise him‘on other grounds, as 
some have done. As a philosophical scientist he is seeking to 
do religion a service. When he writes as a scientist I suppose 
that few would feel equal to disputing his word, but when he 
theologizes he falls into error. So, for example, he completely 
denies the uniqueness of Christianity when he writes, “No 
matter what our religion, we are all like people at the bottom 
of a valley who seek to climb a snowy peak that dominates 
the others. We all have our eyes fixed on the same goal, and 
we agree that there is but one summit to reach. Unfortunately 
we differ on what road to take. Guides come forward and we 
follow them. Some go one way, others choose different paths. 
All are convinced that their trail is the best, and all are sincere. 
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Book Reveiws 


By following them we approach the one goal, but when the 
groups which started from different points meet, instead of 
uniting, they seek to convince each other mutually that it is 
they who have discovered the best road, and they sometimes 
end by throwing insults and stones at each other. Yet they 
know that one day, provided they never stop ascending, they 
must all meet at the top of the mountain and that the road to 
reach it matters little” (p. 180). : 

Again, although the author made much of the supremacy of 
man in the evolutionary order, the fact that he is a creature 
of God and always responsible to him received insufficient 
emphasis. To this reader, evolution was magnified at the 
expense of the doctrine of God; man was glorified while God 
was given little attention. 

Another criticism which one must make is that God is 
virtually eliminated from history. One hesitates to say that 
because, as we have said, the book is a text on natural theology. 
But when the drift of the whole argument tends to make God 
only the power behind the creative process and banishes him 
to the vague region of the nebulae, objection must be raised. 

One might also ask whether an author is justified in writing 
on “human destiny” from the evidence which scientific philos- 
ophy alone can adduce. For the Christian the treatment is 
insufficient unless the data given in revelation is given its 
rightful place. In the Word, and there alone, human destiny 
is delineated. 

—M. EuGENE OSTERHAVEN. 


Out of the Labyrinth, by L. H. Lehmann. 
New York: Agora Publishing Company, 1947. 
Pp. 252. $3.00. 

The importance of this book and the weight of its evidence 
can only be understood by knowing something about the 
author. He is a converted Roman Catholic priest. He was 
born in Dublin, Ireland, trained for the priesthood, entered 
the University de Propagande Fide in Rome in 1918 and 
ordained a priest by the Roman Church in St. John Lateran. 
He served as priest in Europe and South Africa, and for many 
years as negotiator in legal matters at the Vatican. After 
coming to the United States he was converted to Protestantism. 

He is the director of Christ’s Mission in New York. This 
mission is dedicated to reach priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church with Protestant truth. This movement, now ten years 
old, has touched over 300 priests who have renounced the 
priesthood and accepted Protestantism. The mission also voices 
its influence through The Converted Catholic Magazine of 
which our author is the editor. 

I hope this review will not only introduce the book but 
also the author. Western Seminary is very fortunate in having 
secured the author, L. H. Lehmann, to give a series of lectures 
on Catholicism in the fall of 1948. Reading this book will 
serve to awaken anticipation of meeting him and hearing his 
lectures. 

The book is written in a style any layman can understand. 
Laymen would do well to obtain this book for a practical 
knowledge of the belief and working of Catholicism. This 
book is also a real challenge for the ministers. Every minister 
ought to own a copy. Reading this book will produce a series 
of sermons on evils of Catholicism, and another series on the 
catdinal doctrines of Protestantism. His discussion of the 
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power of the Roman Church over marriage in relation to 
Protestantism is worth the price of the book and is information 
every Protestant should know. His personal testimony con- 
cerning the Lord Jesus Christ is a stimulant every follower of 
Christ needs as a challenge for renewed appreciation and 
dedication. 

This book meets a real need. It is outlined by the author 
in his purpose. “Like my work at Christ’s Mission, this book 
is intended to help both Catholics and Protestants—Catholics to 
arrive at the true knowledge of Christ as perfect Saviour; 
Protestants to encourage them to defend, at all costs, the 
heritage of that faith into which they were fortunately born” 
(p. 10). 

A personal reference to the author will illustrate the spirit 
behind this purpose. He has received repeated official visits 
from the Roman Catholic Church to return to their field. He 
said he would return, “If I shall be allowed to believe and to 
preach the all sufficiency of the saving work of Christ.” He 
was told this was impossible. This congenial spiritual affirma- 
tion is the golden emphasis of the book. His 33 chapters are 
very short but mighty in impert, evidence, spiritual warmth, 
keen analysis and contrasted positions. Some chapter titles will 
indicate the character of his material: “What Salvation Really 
Means,” “How Sins are Really Forgiven,” ‘Counterfeit Christ- 
ianity,” ‘New Creation in Christ,” “The Impossibility of 
Purgatory,” ‘Priests and Ex-priests,” ‘“Rome’s Salvation by 
Law,” “The True Priesthood of Christ,” “What the Pope 
Refuses to Believe,” Roman Catholic Church and Marri- 
age,” “Five Basic Postulates of Protestantism,” and “Christ— 
The Only One.” : 

The attack of the author is against the very positions of 
Catholicism. False claims of authority, weekly “laundering’’ of 
subjects by means of the confessional, the false promise of 
salvation by the priest, the power of the church over all of life, 
the elimination of Jesus Christ, the exaltation of Mary, and 
many other fundamental characteristics of Catholicism are 
discussed, analyzed, undermined and opposed by constructive 
doctrines of the Scriptures. 

His technique of attack is excellent. With an exact know- 
ledge of the inner purpose and work of the Roman Church 
he is able to contrast positions in their proper light. In 
language and terminology that manifests scholarship and 
clarity of thought, he discusses the evils of Catholicism with 
all the documentary evidence to prove his case. From actual 
experience in the priesthood he reveals the inner feelings and 
reactions of many in the system. From documents and official 
pronouncements he explores the inner inconsistencies of the 
organization. 

With diplomatic scholarship and keen historical insight, he 
shows the political implications and applications of our time. 
He has a way of exposing the modern fabrications of Vatican 
policy. His logical analysis depicts the proper relationship 
between the historical policies of the Roman Church and the 
present history-making generation in which we live and are a 
part. 

In addition, the author gives many interesting side-lights 
about which every Protestant should be informed. Such matters 
as the real meaning of celibacy, the purpose in making all 
vessels holy, the paganistic origin of purgatory, the propaganda 
scheme of Catholicism and Mariolatry are a few examples. 
These conceptions are explained in their paganistic origin, 
hereditary adherence, psychological appeal and non-Biblical 
practice. 

His insight into the psychological and spiritual experience 
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of Martin Luther is challenging. His analysis of grace, right- 
eousness, sin, faith, suffering and many other cardinal issues 
which distinguish Protestantism from Catholicism, demonstrates 
his ability to bring Biblical truth, doctrinal interpretation, and 
historical practice into proper focus. 

Some pertinent sentences from the book will serve to 
evidence his thinking and challenge one to read his entire 
treatise. “From my sacerdotal eminence I had to come tumbling 
down upon my knees to confess that, like all other men, I 
myself was a sinner, needing to be saved by Christ” (p. 7). 
“The Roman Catholic Church actually fosters and specializes in 
sin” (p. 22). “Sin can now be taken away in toto—not by any 
weekly ‘laundering’ process of the soul in confession to a 
priest, but by the gift of a whole new soul” (p. 26). 
“Sanctification is not a mere imitation of Christ, but an 
identification with Him, and as a consequence, an assimilation 
to Him” (p. 74). “Paganization of the life of a people is a 
gradual process. Satan does not make his initial attack in the 
open. He uses a ‘softening up’ process first, by introducing a 
disintegrating element” (p. 82). “At bottom, the sole aim of 
the Catholic Church’s attitude toward sex, marriage and birth 
control is to reach after undisputed control of the bodies and 
souls of all men” (p. 196). “The dogmatic beliefs and 
ritualistic ceremonials of the Roman Catholic Church are 
sustained by a thinly-intellectual veneer, called Scholastic system 
of reasoning” (p. 203). “The lack of true spirituality in the 
religion of Rome to this day can be traced to this juggling 
of words by Thomas Acquinas to sustain the corrupt practices 
of the Catholic Church” (pp. 205—206). “By a masterstroke 
in spiritual wickedness the name of Mary has been seized 
upon, and multitudes are kept in bondage charmed and 
fascinated by a fable” (p. 219). 

—WILLIAM GOULOOZE. 


Consider Christ Jesus, by William Goulooze, 
Grand Rapids: Reformed Church Book Stores, 
1947. Pp. 121. $1.00. 


This is not a volume of sermons in the usual sense but 
distinctly radio sermons preached by the Rev. William Gou- 
looze, D.D., Professor of Church History in Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary, over Temple Time Radio Hour in a form fitted 
for a radio audience. Moreover, their intrinsic value and nature 
are such that they are eminently well-adapted for the printed 
page, and in this form even gain much in general interest and 
attractiveness. The messages, experience centered, reach into 
the lives of people where they are. We are invited to consider 
Christ because in Him we have the answer to our basic 
problems of living. The purpose of the author is revealed in 
the sermon, “Help in Trouble,” where he says, “You see, the 
strength of God is translated into practical help in the experi- 
ence of life on the level of our needs . . . It is also workable 
in the humdrum of life.” We too feel that the people of this 
cynical age must be made to see that Christianity is practical 
and workable and not religion only for those who contemplate 
the future to the disparagement of the present. 

In the three parts into which this volume is divided the 
reader is invited to consider ‘“‘Christ’s Invitation,” ‘‘Christ’s 
Help,” and “Christ’s Service,” with seven related messages 
under each heading which do not dim but highlight the various 
facts of the main theme. 

In radio speaking it is quite apparent that the speaker does 
not have a waiting congregation, so quite unabashedly the 
effort is made—and successfully too—to ensnare the listener’s 
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interest in the very first paragraph by introducing something 
in which he is already interested, and then to maintain it by 
sound doctrinal and spiritual exegesis. The content of the 
messages, while popular in appeal, has not been sacrificed to 
shallow, superficial thinking. 

These sermons, which are to be commended to the saved 
and unsaved, are evangelistic in spirit and strive for a deeper 
commitment to Christ if one is Christian, or press the need for 
decision if one is not Christian. And because there is great 
heart and understanding, these messages reveal the heart of a 
pastor and will bear repeated reading for continual enjoyment. 
Neither do the sermons leave the reader in mid-air, for they 
leave the conscientious reader examining his life and relation- 
ship to God. In an age of doubt and uncertainty it is refresh- 
ing and spiritually uplifting to hear the Gospel of Christ 
proclaimed as the only hope of men. Here is not a futile 
looking to man for the solution of his problems but a depend- 
ence on the living Christ who has brought God and man 
together by the sacrificial work on Calvary. The great questions 
“Who Is the Christ?” and “Why Consider Him?” are amply 
answered in statements like this, “Jesus is not only the Christ 
of history, but our eternal contemporary.” 

In these sermons many valuable biblical illustrations and 
familiar hymns judiciously used give added meaning. The 
type of the book is clear, and the paragraphs double-spaced, 
but a larger type would have been an added advantage. All 
who read this volume will be spiritually benefited and stimu- 
lated thereby, and it is heartily recommended to both ministers 
and laymen. It would make an excellent gift for churches and 
pastors to give to new converts. 

—Harry L. BROWER. 
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